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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

We regret not to have received sooner the 
Extracts from the Minutes of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, but, even at this late day, 
we publish the report of the Joint Committee 
on Educatien and of the Standing Commit- 
tee upon the Indian Concern. 


To Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
BALTIMORE, 11th mo. 1st, 1876. 

The Committee on Education, having been 
mindful of the trust imposed upon them, 
have-held several conferences of as many 
members as could be convened, and have con- 
ducted considerable correspondence. They 
offer this account of their proceedings : 

Before the close of last Yearly Meeting, 
they met for organization preparatory to 
entering upon the work, and for interchange 
of views. Eli M. Lamb was appointed Clerk, 
and was instructed to open correspondence 
with other members of the committee, which 
he did through the medium of a circular let- 
ter. After stating the object of the appoint- 
ment, as given in minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting, it continues: 

The Committee were of the opinion that, to 
satisfactorily consummate the work, it would 
be well for the members from each Monthly 
Meeting to confer together, and at once en- 
deavor to ascertain any views and informa- 
tion that will enable them each to report 
fully to the Third month Meeting. 
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The following are some of the points upon 
which it is especially desirable that the meet- 
ing be informed, viz. : 

How many children of an age to attend 
school are members of your Monthly Meet- 
ing? 

How many of them are attending school ? 

How many of them are attending schools 
under the care of teachers in membership 
with us? 

Have you a Monthly Meeting school ? 

Is there a desire for a Monthly Meeting 
school in your midst? If there is, what 
means are proposed for establishing one? 


Answers to these questions, together with 
any suggestions calculated to advance this 
interesting concern, are respectfully solicited. 

It is also desirable to know if there be any 
of your members proposing to engage in the 
profession of teacher, who are calculated to 
become useful ones; and whether any such 
need assistance to accomplish their object. 

It is especially desirable to have our chil- 
dren under the care of such only as may be 
well fitted to induce pupils to use, to the best 
advantage, opportunities that may be afforded 
them. 

It is proposod to keep, at some central 
point, where information may be readily ob- 
tained, an abstract of qualifications, wishes, 
&c., of such teachers as may be from time to 
time open to engagements. Through this 
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Monthly Meeting Committee on Education 
was appointed. Thus the attending to this 
matter became the business of a few who per 
sisted in their efforts until, in a few months, 
a school was established. It has been in suc- 
cessful operation ever since. 

In many other neighborhoods new life has 
been inspired into the subject, and the thoughts 
of our members turned to the importance of 
affording a guarded education to our youth, 
by keeping the matter open in our Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meetings. | 

Friends’ Elementary and High School in 
Baltimore has now in attendance fifty (50) 
members, including those of whom one pa- 
rent is a member. All of these belong to 





In addition to the above, many of our 
children attend Public schools taught by 
Friends. 

We extract from reports received, to show 
the conditions and wants of various neigh- 
borhoods. 

The report from Nottingham mentions that 
a flourishing school, under care of Friends, 
at Rising Sun, is taught, not by a member, 
but by a Friendly disposed person, and has 
enrolled at this time over fifty pupils, of 
whom about one fifth are members or children 
of members. There, as at Hopewell, and 
many other meetings, owing to the fact that 
Friends are so widzly separated, it is not yet 
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Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Nine of the 
teachers are members of this Yearly Meeting, 
and one a member of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The German, F rench and Scien- 
tific Departments of the institution are not 

et supplied with teachers who are in mem- 
kenhip with us. In all cases, when it is pos- 
sible, members are appointed to vacancies in 
the Corps of Instruction; the experience of 
the Principal plainly pointing to the fact 
that much advantage is gained by pursuing 
this course. We think that much of the suc- 
cess of this institution is due to the fact that 
much advantage is gained by pursuing this 
course. We think that much of the success 
of this institution is due to the fact that it is 
known as a Friends’ school. While the com- 
munity may not much spmpathize with us on 
some points, we think that we are accredited 
with being a substantial people, worthy of 
confidence, and that with us their children 
are safe. 

At Swarthmore are three members of our 
Yearly Meeting as teachers, and eight as stu- 
dents. 

Your committee in its work has held stead- 
ily in view the hope of seeing in our Society 
a system of schools, beginning at the lowest 
Primary schools, and going through the vari- 
ous grades to the highest, Swarthmore being 
the head, with one uniform course of instruc- 
tion, text-books, &c., so that the necessary 
removal from one to another will not retard 
the progress nor inconvenience any who may 
be interested. 

We think some good has been accom- 
plished during the year, in that the wants, 
weakness and powers of society have been 
canvassed. Some schools have been estab- 
lished, and some plans laid for the further 
more vigorous and more systematic prosecu- 
tion of the work. 

Signed, by direction and on behalf of the 
committee, Dexsorau HOopEs, 

Awn B. BRANSON, 
IsAtAH LIGHTNER, 
Davin W. Branson. 

The Standing Committee upon the Indian 
Concern made the following report, which 
was satisfactory to the meeting. The com- 
mittee was continued and encouraged to em- 
brace every right opening that may present 
itself to benefit this injured people. 

BALTIMORE, 10th mo. 31, 1876. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

The Standing Committee on the Indian 
Concern report: That since our last report 
that portion of the Pawnee Tribe remaining 
in Nebraska has been removed to the Indian 
Territory, to the home that had been selected 
for them in the forks of the Arkansas and 
Cimeron rivers. 
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Their reservation in Nebraska was left in 
charge of Jacob Shotwell, to be cultivated 
for the benefit of the Indians. 

From reports received we are informed 
that they are farming a large area of land, 
which would probably have been much in- 
creased if the loss of their ponies, and sick- 
ness had not interfered with their operations. 

In the Convention held in Philadelphia in 
the Fifth month last, information was re- 
ceived that the acting Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, by authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior, had transferred the Pawnee 
Agency to the Central Superintendency, and 
that Agent Burgess was instructed to report 
to Superintendent Nicholson. It was there- 
fore unitedly agreed in the Convention of 
Delegates, that our responsibility with refer- 
ence to this tribe of Indians shall now cease, 
and the Indian Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, who have had the Pawnees 
in charge, were requested to so advise Agent 
Burgess and report to a future meeting of 
Delegates. 

We have received information that the eor- 
respondence required with Dr. Nicholson and 
William Burgess was promptly attended to, 
and copies of the minute relating to the sub- 
ject sent to both of them on the 12th of Sixth 
month, 1876. 

In a conference held the 27th inst. by two 
members of our committee with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, he stated that the 
transfer of the Pawnee Agency to the Central 
Superintendency was not intended by the 
Department to withdraw the Pawnees from 
the care of our Indian Committee, but inas- 
much as the Northern Superintendency was 
about to be discontinued, it was deemed ex- 
pedient that Agent Burgess should report to 
the Department through Superintendent 
Nicholson in relation to the business affairs 
of the Agency. It is the desire of the Com- 
missioner that our committee should continue 
its care of these Indians. And in case any 
appointments of agents or employees should 
be required, he will expect the nominations 
to be made by us. 

A report recently made by Superintendent 
Nicholson to the Indian Department makes 
the following statement, with regard to the 
present condition of the Pawnee Indians: 
“‘ The Pawnees have at last been gathered to- 
gether upon their new homes west of the Ar- 
kansas river, and those who are familiar with 
the immediate results of removing Indians 
will not expect many evidences of progress 
beyond the satisfaction which they exhibit 
with their location and the resolution with 
which they have undertaken, with small 
means, to establish themselves in it. No pro- 
vision whatever having been made by Con- 
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gress for their removal, everything had to be 
done under great disadvantages. The recent 
act providing for the sale of their lands in 
Nebraska and advancing funds for their set- 
tlement, will be of great service in Jaying a 
foundation upon which it is hoped their 
future prosperity will be secured. It will be ob- 
served that in the improvements already made 
upon this reservation Indian labor has been 
employed toa considerable extent, and has 
proved very serviceable. This Agency was 
transferred to the Central Superintendency 
from the Northern in May last. 

“Itis very creditable to the managers of the 
school and to the disposition of the Indians, 
that so large a day school has been main- 
tained. It is very seldom that a daily at- 
tendance of 100 Indian children is secured, 
unless there are arrangements for boarding 
them.” 

Notwithstanding the transfer of the Paw- 
nee Agency to the Central Superintendency, 
as reported by Superintendent Nicholson, it 
does not appear that the religious Society 
with which he is connected has assumed any 
control over that tribe, and we have reliable 
information that he wishes the Indian Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to con- 
tinue its care over them. 

Under these circumstances we deem it right 
to bring this subject before the Convention of 
Delegates from the seven Yearly Meetings, 
and the following minute was adopted in re- 
lation thereto : 

“ The subject of the present condition of the 
Pawnees having claimed careful attention, it 
is our judgment that if the committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting is prepared to con- 
tinue the care of them, they are encouraged 
to do so until another meeting of the dele- 
gates, and in the meantime ascertain upon 
what conditions it can be satisfactorily car- 
ried out.” 

The Treasurer of the Indian Fund reports 
receipts for the present year, $638.75, which, 
with the balance on hand from last year of 
$623.84, amounts to $1,262.59. The expen 
ditures for clothing for the children and ex- 
penses of committees, etc., have been $550.32, 
leaving a balance of $712.27 now in our hands. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

BenJ. Rusu Roperts, 
RIcHARD T. BENTLEY, 
CHALKLEY GILLINGHAM. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION, 


The Society of Friends as a religious body 
was very early brought to see the evils re- 
sulting jrom the use of intoxicating liquors as 
an article of drink—in fact, the first sermon 
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preached by George Fox was a reproof ad. 
ministered to some young men who were jp. 
toxicated on beer, although he himself was 

common beerdrinker. Thus we see that 

George Fox had at that early day a testimony 

against drunkenness, but had not arrived 

at that higher experience which testifies 

against that which produces drunkenness, Ip. 

toxicants at that day, and for many years 

afterwards, were thought to be essential to 

health, and even to life itself, so much so that 

Monthly Meetings provided them for poor 

Friends in harvest. But as they continued 

faithful to that Light which makes all;things 
manifest, they were induced to leave the things 
which were behind and take an advanced 

step in regard tothesedrinks. Seeing that evil, 
and evil continually, results from the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a drink, Friends be- 

came the first prohibitionists, and prohibited 
their members from selling distilled spirits to 
the Indians, and afterwards, as the result of 
further growth, prohibited their sale alto- 
gether within the limits of the Society of 
Friends. From the stand-point of to-day, 
however, the reasons assigned for this pro- 
hibition would have applied as forcibly to 
the buying of them as to their sale. 

All the legislation, if I may use the term, 
of the Society of Friends has heretofore been 
prohibition and not license, and may we con- 
tinue to move in this direction until all in- 
toxicants as a drink, not only distilled, but 
fermented, shall be driven from our borders, 
and our banner shall bear in legible charac- 
ters, “ Total abstinence from all that intoxi- 
cates.” We owe this to ourselves as the 
pioneers in the temperance movement; we 
owe it to the community around us, blighted 
as it is with the bitter fruits of intemperance, 
and, above all, we owe it to the good Master 
whom we profess to follow, who spent His 
time going about doing good to the low, the 
poor and the outcasts of earth. 

To-day, as a Society, we believe the liquor 
traffic to be a fruitful source of misery and 
crime ; that physical, mental and moral ruin 
follow speedily in its wake, hence we are 
advised, in the language of Baltimore Disci- 
pline, to abstain even from the very appesr- 
ance of evil in regard to the unnecessary use 
of intoxicating liquors of every description. 

With this advice solemnly coming to us 
from our Book of Discipline, and positive 
prohibition of the sale of liquor required of 
our own members, can such a people, with 
such a history, in the face of such positive 
Society action, consistently. and rightfully 
lend their moral and political influence, as 
citizens of the State or nation, to the per- 
petuation of the unrighteous license system ? 
And such we undoubtedly do when we cast 
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our suffrages, as citizens, for legislators and 
rulers who are not pledged to unqualified pro- 
hibition. We cannot serve two masters; we 
cannot as members of the Society of Friends 
faithfully serve one, and as citizens of the 
commonwealth serve another. 

Friends have always been considered a 
philanthropic people. Very early ia their 
history the sympathies of Fox and Edmond- 
son were enlisted in behalf of the West India 
bondmen, and the Society has been laboring 
long and faithfully to better the condition of 
the Indian. Thousands of dollars have been 
expended in that direction, which is all very 
well, but here is another field near at home, 
almost white unto harvest. Will we longer 
stand idle in the market-place, disregarding 
the Husbandman’s call, when we know that 
the precious human lives destroyed annually 
by the legalized traffic in strong drink out- 
numbers the whole Indian population of our 
Western Territories? But how shall we 
labor? Let each one of us, in the first. place, 
sweep before his own door—touch not, taste 
not, handle not asa beverage any intoxicating 
drink, in any of its forms—then are our hands 
clean from our brother’s blood. Our peti- 
tions and our representative committees should 
be found at the bar of our legislatures as 
they are in behalf of the Indian and [nter- 
national Arbitration—for surely this ques- 
tion is not less important, nor does it less 
affect the life of the nation and the good of 
the people. And since we are pretty gener- 
ally a voting people, it behooves us that we 
be not found casting our votes for the con- 
tinuance of legal protection to the traffic, in- 
stead of prohibition. Our accountability goes 
with us into all the by-paths of life, and may 
we so live and so occupy our talents that we 
may be accepted of the goo.l Father, and 
that the blessing of them that are ready to 


perish may rest upon us. W. M. Way. 
Fulton, Twelfth mo. 10th, 1876. 


REVIVALS. 


Reading in a late Christian Register a dis- 
course by Brooke Herford, of Chicago, on 
“‘ Respectable Indifference the real cause of 
Revival Extravagance,” it occurred to me 
that the views expressed should have a wider 
circulation than the congregation to which 
they were addressed. Especially should they 
be seriously pondered by those who profess a 
simpie faith freed from the obscurities of 
theology. 

I have abridged the discourse, giving only 
the points which seemed of general applica- 
tion and omitting what was local. 

A CoRRESPONDENT. 

It has come very strongly to my mind, in 


the course of testifying against the extrava™ 
gance of this revival which is now going on 
in Chicago, that there is a word which 
urgently needs saying on another side of the 
subject. I feel that this revival movement 
should suggest something else to those of us 
who have no faith in it,—calls for something 
else from us besides criticism or protest. 
Even the fact that the criticism and protest 
were called forth not by the mere mischiev- 
ousness of the preaching, but by the vehe- 
ment denunciation of all who could not so 
preach, does not lessen the necessity for some- 
thing more and better. It is always a poor 
thing to hinder what others are doing— 
mistakenly, it may be, but still earnestly,— 
and to offer nothing nobler instead. Espe- 
cially is it poor when the slackness and 
inefficiency of the nobler thing is the very 
cause of the success of that which is less 
noble. And that is exactly what strikes me 
about that work which I have felt obliged to 
speak out against, and which in less public 
ways so many in other churches have spoken 
against. This “revival” is not something 
that stands alone, unconnected with anything 
else. It is not so much a cause as an effect, 
and an effect the real causes of which lie 
further back and deeper in than the nominal 
and apparent ones. Againand again, during 
the past weeks, people have said to me, 
“ What is the cause of this immense excite- 
ment?” Some set it down to the gigantic 
puffery with which it was heralded, which 
certainly contrasted curiously with the eager 
professions of entire dependence on the Holy 
Spirit! Some attribute it to the gregarious 
curiosity by which a crowd always attracts a 
crowd. Some think the secret is in the 
preaching, and others find it in the singing. 
I think it lies deeper down than any such 
matters. It lies in the deep fact that man 
must have religion, and if true and noble 
religion be not within his reach he is at the 
mercy of false and ignoble religion! The 
verities of faith are the grand realities of 
human life. The soul cannot do without 
religion any more than the body can live 
without bread. If it cannot have bread it 
will snatch even at husks. If those who know 
the beautiful, simple, elevating truth about 
religion do not keep it in its right place 
before men,—well, for a time the world may 
ignore it altogether; society goes on as if 
it were not, and plunges deeper and deeper 
into worldliness, becomes more and more in- 
tensely material. Butthat cannot last. By- 
and-by the higher nature asserts itself again, 
—asserts itself in a dumb, restless dissatisfac- 
tion ; craves for something better than it has 
or is, and is ready to be carried away by the 
first vehement fanaticism which stands up 
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and speaks out about these things in plain, 
unhesitating words and deadly earnestness. 
At the root of this whole subject of the 
revival lies the lesson which it teaches us 
with such tremendous power,—of the reality 
of man’s spiritual nature and of the religious 
things which answer to it. Man doesn’t live 
by bread alone. He cannot. There is a 
whole great life in him that must have some- 
thing more. The history of mankind is 
teaching this anew every year. It teaches it 
by the highest life which manifestly is lifted 
into its pure, strong, beautiful height of 
noblest manhood by faith ; and it teaches it 
by the great mass of common worldly life 
which keeps trying, one way or another, to 
live without faith and cannot. 
And here come these great waves of re- 
ligious excitement through society, catching 
up tens of thousands in the sweep of their 
fervor, rousing dulled, hardened souls, 
awaking torpid consciences, touching deeper 
feelings.in multitudes than they ever thought 
they had in them, making men feel conscience 
and God and eternity the awful realities that 
they are, and lifting up crushed and earth- 
stained and hopeless hearts into the joy of 
experiences which, if they are not as lasting 
as they hope, are yet glimpses of the truer 
life that might be, that is possible to all. 
Your ‘little systems are shivered into atoms 
by the touch of these mighty movements and 
longings of man’s nature. These are the 
great necessities. You cannot see them. 
You cannot touch them. Yet, age after age, 


they keep reasserting themselves as the most |. 


tremendous factors in man’s being and life ; 
and never do they reassert themselves with 
more startling power than when, at the touch 
of some revival movement that seems in 
itself quite inadequate, they burst forth with 
a passionate eagerness that may be short- 
lived but is intensely real. 

The -real, wholesome, beautiful answer to 
this unquenchable craving of the human 
heart is that religion of Jesus Christ, Christ- 
ianity in that holy, loving simplicity in which 
He himself. went about preaching it. But 
what is to be the witness to men of this re- 
ligion? It stands in its beautiful holiness 
and purity in the four Gospels,—and any one 
can buy those Gospels fora few cents. But 
is that witness enough? No! No beautiful 
sentiments on a printed page can speak to 
humanity at large with the power that 
humanity needs. Mankind is not saved by 
books, but by men. I feel to come nearer 
to the heart of what the apostles meant by 
speaking of Christ as “ the word made flesh,” 
when I see how, age by age, ‘‘the Word” 
has always to be ‘made flesh;” the high 
truth, the divine thought, has always to be 
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translated into life, wrought out in liy; 
manhood and womanhood in order to hay 
its real power in the world. And that oy 

to be the living significance of all they 
Christian Churches that rear themselves in 
their calm beauty in the midst of man’s 
eager, hurrying life. They ought not tp 
stand for a dead Christianity, but for a liy. 
ing Christ ; and they ought to stand for him, 
not by the creed they suggest in their namegp 
embody in their rules, but by the spirit which 
those who uphold them and belong to them 
are honestly trying to cherish and to liys 
out. There isnothing more beautiful in this 
world than the idea of a number of men and 
women, touched by that beautiful, simple, 
merciful life of Jesus Christ, drawn togelbal 
by their loving reverences for Him, and try. 
ing how near they can come to his spirit, and 
how nearly they can reproduce it. A band 
of Christian people, touched by the sense of 
his thought and feeling towards God, and 
his thought and feeling towards men; com. 
ing together, week by week, to try to get 9 
clearer, more realizing sense of that thought 
and feeling of his; and, in the light of that, 
looking up with happy worship to the great 


Father-life, doing what they can together for 


that work of saving and blessing the world 
all about them, and going back into the 
world’s common ways and doings, with purer 
hearts, and strengthened purposes, and a 
sturdier hold on duty, and a tenderer, kinder 
feeling to all whom they have to do with, 
That is the true idea of a Christian church, 
What a blessing and what a power 
if they were anything of this kind. I don’t 
say if they were this perfectly, but if this 
was the main spirit and purpose, if this was 
the idea that those who build them and those 
who carry them on—those at the heart and 
the head of each society—really held before 
themselves and their fellow-members, and 
tried for with a spirit worthy of such an aim, 
could such churches fail of their effect? 
Chrysostom used to say that “if the Christian 
Church were but for one day what it ought 
to be, the whole world would be converted 
before nightfall.” . : . ‘ : 
And turn from the thought of the outward 
temples to the inward church,—the bands of 
men and women who make up the real 
churches in God’s sight. That is what mat- 
ters most! That is what tells most upon 
society! And I believe it does tell to some 
extent. I do not believe there is a church in 
the city but has at the heart of it some little 
band of earnest, true-hearted people, who 
are ready in every good work, and who do 
their share twice-told, perhaps, in order to 
keep this and that good Christ-like work 
going, the best they know,—the faithful few 
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who are always at their posts, always cheer- 
ful and kind, always ready to “‘ lend a hand.” 
But how many are these for all the churches 
that are? And what must be said about the 
rank and file?—the people who have never 
taken hold of religion with any earnest pur- 
pose of their souls, never set their hearts 
right toit; who are interested in their church 
to some extent, want to see it successful ; 
want to hear it well spoken of in the city; 
are apt critics if anything goes awry, but 
who have no idea of putting themselves out 
of the way for it; who don’t begin tv know 
the meaning of self-sacrifice ; who are glad 
enough to join in church entertainments, but 
never lift a finger or give up a luxury or a 
pleasure to help the church’s work upon the 
world. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Iam not thinking especially of what the 
churches might be to the poor. I feel that 
there is a much larger failure in them than 
that. I look at the hard, keen, driving life 
of this great community. I look at the tens 
of thousands who go down, day by day, into 
that great, fierce race and battle of toil. 
think of what life is to so many of these,— 
such a grim, eager strain; such heavy cares ; 
such weariness, a weariness that at night 
leaves them with no spirit to read or think, 
that on Sundays leaves them hardly heart to 
pray. I think of them as life wears down to- 
wards age, and the brightness has faded, and 


the pleasures have ceased to please; and per- 
haps success has come, but a success with 
care and restlessness, and no happy peace at 


the heart. of it. Perhaps success has not 
come; but only the old, hard, up-hill path 
for the tired feet, and away beyond all a 
coming change that may come any day, and 
which the heart has no joy in thinking of, 
but rather tries not to think of,—wishes to 
ignore, but cannot. 

I think, in a word, of all the eager, driving 
worldliness of this great city, that I suppose 
has to be, but that needn’t be alone; that 
might be lighted up, sweetened, made a purer, 
better thing by the religion of Jeses Christ. 
It is not one class nor another class, but the 
whole life around us, that wants these old 
everlasting truths of God and the soul and 
providence, and duty and eternity, witnessing 
to it with the living earnestness of hearts on 
fire with faith. But the churches go on in 
their old dull way, sume of them droning out 
doctrines that thoughtful men have lost faith 
in, that no one puts very strongly now, that 
the living power has gone out of. And 
others with nobler, larger thoughts only half 
uttering them, putting the new wine into bot- 
tles as like the old as may be. And others 
again, with perhaps the brightest, clearest 
truth, content to have it, doing nothing to 
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make it a power; with light, but no heat; 
with very much respectability and very much 
indifference. And so the multitude pass by. 

All this is what gives the revival its power. 
Here is this mighty mass of human lives,— 
with their cares, their follies, their pleasures 
that don’t half satisfy, their eager worldli- 
ness, their sins, their vague, fitful thoughts 
of faith; but under all, hearts and consci- 
ences and souls that are going to live on for- 
ever, and can never quite forget it. Is it won— 
derful that when, at last, there comes along a 
man who has nothing of the dull routine of 
the churches about him, who talks about 
these grand realities not in mincing pulpit 
phrases, but in the downright language of 
store and street, and who is in dead earnest 
and speaks in tones of fierce conviction, and 
who has at the heart of all a kind, loving. 
anxiety for every wretched drunkard or poor,, 
lost child he meets,—is it wonderful that mem 
crowd to hear him? The people can under- 
stand him. He makes religion a living thing 
to them. He breaks down their doubts by 


I | the sheer force of his own vehement certainty. 


He proclaims to them bright hopes which an- 
swer to the half longing of many a wakeful 
and restless hour. e lifts them, if it be for 
a short-lived ecstasy, out of the dull, unen- 
lightened greed of earthly care. He touches 
the springs of thoughts and feelings whieb 
many have hardly been conscious of since 
they were children. 

Why, then, do I lift a word against his 
work, some of you may feel inclined to ask. 
Why? I ask myself that sometimes. It 
cuts me to the quick to have to do it, and all 
the more that 1 am conscious that his word 
and works carry people away, because those 
who have had truer and better things to say 
have not said them, or have said them with 
such slack indifference. But all the same the 
word of protest has to be spoken. For it is 
one thing to waken up men’s souls, and an- 
other really to help and save them. I be- 
lieve Mr. Moody is wakening up these souls 
to give them something that will not satisfy, 
and that has no saving in it. I believe he 
excites them intoa moment of ecstatic glory, 
which too soon they will find out is not the 
salvation he persuades that it is, and which 
will soon leave all but a very few iu a more 
helpless state than they were to begin with. 
I believe his whole basis of appeal is dishon- 
oring to God and degrading to man, and one 
which if the churches suffer themselves to be 
carried away by the vehement eagerness with 
which he insists upon it, would put back the 
whole tone of their thought and work a quar- 
ter of a century. So, 1 dare not hold trom 
speaking. I dare not let the great, bright 
truths of Christ’s own Gospel which have 
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—— ae 
been coming into clearer view throughout all| them. Why, the liberal faith should be 


churches, be clouded over by this whirlwind 
of old, worn-out, mischievous superstitions 
for the sake of the thunderbolt which is un- 
doubtedly at the heart of it. 

But having so spoken about this revival, I 
feel that I am bound to be doubly plain and 
faithful in speaking henceforth about the 
duties of every Christian church and all 
Christian people. I think it has never 
come to me so strongly before, what a 
blessing to men that simple, practical relig- 
ion as Jesus Christ himself preached it and 
lived it might be,—aye, how awfully needed 
it is, and how the silence and indifference of 
those who hold it leaves men at the mercy of 
every vehement zealot even of the poorest 
superstition. I would that my voice could 
reach all those who hold the more liberal and 
reasonable faith in other churches besides 
ours, and yet who, from love of peace, let the 
old errors stand for the only way of salvation 
and make no sign. I know that there are 
numbers of such people. I do not believe 
that there is a church in this city, even 
among those that most pass for “ evangelical” 
and “orthodox,” and that stand firmest for 
the “ancient ways,” which does not include 
people who no more believe those old schemes 
of doctrine than I do and who, in their own 
thoughts, just hold for the simple Christianity 
of the Prodigal Son and the Sermon on the 
Mount. I appeal to these to be more out- 
spoken. The time is come when your open- 
est word is needed. I do not ask you to 
speak out from my standpoint. Speak out 
from your own,—only do speak out. You 
speak your liberalism in closets when it wants 
telling from the house-top. You are speak- 
ing of it enough to clear your own souls 
when it wants speaking out loud enough to 
help other people’s souls. Let those who still 
believe the dreams of the old creeds preach 
them, but “ He that hath my Word, saith the 
Lord, let him speak my Word faithfully.” 

And I would fain speak to those of you 
who have kept aloof from churches alto- 
gether; who hold very much this simpler 
taith—this thought of the great Father Life, 
this appreciative trust in human nature, this 
large, charitable hope for the life to come,— 
but who have perhaps found no church that 
has seemed a worthy embodiment of it, and 
so have never joined yourself with any. I 
urge you to quit this fruitless isolation. You 
will not find any perfect church this side 
heaven. No; but band yourselves with those 
who seem to you the nearest to the truth as 
far as you see it, and the openest to see more 
truth. Perhaps you do not think they can 
help you much; well, help them; strengthen 
their work; throw yourself heartily in among 


strongest in Chicago here to day if only tho 
who hold it, more or less clearly, would gj 
join heartily together, and make it a living 
powerand helpiton, . . ....,.) 
From the New York Tribune, Dec. 18, 1876, 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


The approaching abolition of capital pup. 
ishment in Italy will help the advocates of 
that measure everywhere. In France, ¥ 
Louis Blanc and 41 other Radical Deputigg 
have submitted a bill to the same effeg, 
They assign the following reasons for aboligh. 
ing the guillotine: “That the right to inflig 
an irreparable punishment implies an infallj. 
ble judge; that to inflict death is a bad way 
on the part of society of inculcating respect 
for life, and, consequently, of arresting the 
arm of the murderer; that the spectacle of 
the blood shed by the executioner hardeny 
perverse hearts, and is an obstacle to that re. 
finement of manners which should be there. 
sult and is the sign of an advanced civiliza. 
tion; that the punishment of death has been 
condemned by the greatest criminal lawyers; 
that the countries where it is abolished have 
only had to congratulate themselves on ity 
abolition; that the punishment of death, ing 
word, produces effects in every way contrary 
to those expected by its partisans.” Unless 
those who uphold capital punishment can dig. 
prove these propositions they ought to yield 
gracefully to the reformers. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEEtING.—The 
proposition to divide this Yearly Meeting has 
already been thrown before us, both in our 
annual assemblies and through the columns 
of the Intelligencer, without claiming the at- 
tention that the crowded condition of Women’s 
Branch of the Yearly Meeting so urgently 
demands. . 

In a communication recently sent us by a 
friend who is not in favor of the proposed 
division, the subject is presented in a some 
what different aspect. Our attention is called 
to the fact that persons not in membership 
with Friends to the number of several hun- 
dred, as our correspondent: informs, habit- 


ually attend the sittings of the Yearly Meet- | 


ing. If this class, it is added, were restrained 
from attending there would be sufficient room 
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for all the members who are accustomed to 
meet together on such occasions. 

There appears to be no way to reach these 
non-members, unless the Monthly or Quar- 
terly Meetings take the matter in hand. By 
kind and tender counsel and remonstrauce, 
we believe very many would be brought to 
see that they are infringing upon the right 
that belongs only to members of the Society, 
and by their presence increasing the discom- 
fort of the meeting. In some sections, the 
privilege to sit through the Business Meetings 
is extended to persons not in membership; 
this, doubtless, leads some to consider them- 
selves at liberty to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The question must come before the body 
for deliberation, and when it is carefully and 
prayerfully considered, we believe it will be 
found that the usefulness of the Yearly Meet- 
ing and the efficiency of its several branches 
will be best promoted by the proposed division. 
There are large meeting-houses within the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, in central posi- 
tions, convenient of access, and in neighbur- 
hoods where Friends are numerous, in which 
meetings as large as any of the present Year- 
ly Meetings, excepting Philadelphia, could be 
accommodated ; and it wants only a willing- 
ness to sacrifice some personal predilections 
to the general good of the whole body to 
make the change practicable. 

We present this matter before our readers 
at this time that it may be well considered 
before our next annual gathering. 





Women 4s Directors or Epucation.— 
We learn that on the 1st of Twelfth month 
an election for school directors took place in 
the city of London, which resulted in the 
triumph of the popular system of education, 
and the overthrow of the denominational 
organizations which antagonize it. 

The London Times characterizes it as an 
“unqualified declaration on the part of the 
electors, as a bady, that they will not listen 
to the sectarian jealousies that have lately 
become so prominent, and that they are re- 
solved to uphold the school board as the pre- 
dominant instrument of education in the 
metropolis,” 
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Sir Charles Reed is among the directors 
elected by the Liberals, and we regard it as 
among the significant indications of Liberal 
progress in England, that four women have 
been chosen in this world metropolis to assist 
in the supervision and direction of the work 
of educating the youth. This is in accord- 
ance with our own sense of the right and 
fitness, and we may remind those who con- 
sider this step of the citizens of London an 
important advance, that the Society of 
Friends called women to an equal participa- 
tion in the care and direction of education, 
two hundred years ago, and that our Quaker 
fathers were the prophets of the most ad- 
vanced liberalism of the present day. 

It is also announced that Elizabeth R. 
Cook, of Iowa, was elected School Superin- 
tendent of Warren County, in that State, in 
1874. Being declared ineligible by the Cir- 
cuit Court, her case was referred to the 
Supreme Court of lowa, which decided that 
there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
State to prevent Elizabeth R. Cook from 
filling the office of School Superintendent. 

Subsequently, the Legislature of Iowa en- 
acted a law, authorizing women to hold the 
office of County Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and it is now declared that there is 
nothing to prevent women holding any office 
in Iowa, except that of member of the Legis- 
lature and of Judge of any Superior Court. 
We make these statements on the authority 
of the Press of this city. 

It will be seen now that one of the cardinal 
principles of practical Quakerism, the recog- 
nition of the proper place of woman as the 
co-worker with man, took root in the 
young State of lowa, before the venerable 
and mighty city of London, the field of 
labor of the first founders of our Society, gave 
it a place. 





CHILDREN’s LITERATURE.—As the end of 


the year draws near, and the thoughts of 


lovers of children are turned toward such 
gifts as sha'l be a real pleasure and profit, 
the books specially prepared for the little 


ones of the household claim a large share of 


attention. As we look over the attractive 


piles of children’s literature, the artistic 
beauty of the illustrations, and their abund- 
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ance is a very marked feature. What a con- 
trast are these clear and beautiful pictures of 
happy and innocent child-life, of sagacious 
and friendly animals, of the beauty and 
treasures of woodland haunts, of bird, of 
flower and of sparkling brooklet, to the 
style of books accessible to some of us in our 
own childhood. The literary matter, too, 1s 
varied and often excellent, since the most 
gifted pens have been employed in the service, 
and the idea of the highest good as well as 
the intent to please and interest the little 


reader, is kept in view. 
In one of the latest of the books for the 


young, we find this pleasing allegory: 


cull this wholesome sentiment crystallized jy 
verse, good alike for infancy and maturity, 


“Count not things as small or great ; 
Rather count as right or wrong, 

On the right side throw your weight, 
Feeble be your blows or strong, 
Be your service brief or long.” 


































But while commending much that is to 
found in the books prepared for the y 


we must earnestly advise the greatest discrim, 
ination in making purchases, for where the 
wheat is so abundant, there is also a great 
crop of tares. It is surely not well that the 
minds of children should be perplexed with 
theological ideas, directly at variance with 
the simple principles of our profession, ang 
under the guise of an attractive story the 
critical reader of mature mind will ofte 
detect this intent. 












“Once or twice a little leaf was heard to 
cry and sigh, as leaves often do when a gen- 
tle wind is about. And the twig said,— 
‘What is the matter, little leaf? ‘The 
wind,’ said the leaf, ‘just told me that one 
day it would pull me off and throw me on the 
ground to die.’ 

“The twig told it to the branch, and the 
branch told it to the tree. And when the 
tree heard it, it rustled all over and sent word 
back to the leaf: ‘ Do not be afraid, hold on 
tightly, and you shall not go off till you want 
ae 












COX.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1876, i 
Macedon Centre, Wayne co., N. Y., Dorothy W. a 
ar 






widow of the late Thomas Cox, in the 75th ye 
her age. She wasa member of Farmington Mon 
Meeting, and although one of the unobtrusive ong! 
yet many can testify to the goodness of heart thy 
actuated her io the endeavor to do right whigp 
brought the reward of peace to her spirit whe 
nearing the close of time. ‘Blessed are the pogm 
in spirit for their's is the kingdom of Heaven,” | 


COX.—On the 14th instant, Mary A. Cox, in 
36th year of her age; a member of the Mon 
Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Phila. 

This dear young friend gave promise of usefa 
ness in the militant church. In early life, having) 
submitted to the constraining influences of Heavenly 
Love and carefully sought its teachings, she was led 
away from the forms and rituals of other profes 
sions and settled in the conviction that her peace 
consisted in being united in membership with on 
religious society. She was received into member 
ship in about the 26th year of her age, and was@ 
diligent attender of our meetings when health per 
mitted. During several years past she frequently a 
peared in the ministry, and, in due time, the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings recorded their ackno 
edgment of her gift. She occasionally felt drawa 
to visit adjacent meetings, and in Fifth month lag 
obtained a minute to attend New York Ye 
Meeting and some of its branches—which servi 
she was enabled, though frail in health, to perform 
to the peace of her own mind. 

Many of those with whom she mingled havg 
recognized the cheerfulness of ber countenance and 
demeanor as the peaceful fruits of yielding a re 
obedience to requirements of apprehended duty 
Though thus early removed from amongst us, 
trust her mission has been fulfilled, and her gem 
spirit peacefully gathered to its Heavenly home. J 

GRISCOM.—On First month 6th, 1873, Mary & 
Griscom, in the fifth year of her age.—On Fi 
month 5th, 1875, Lillian D. Griscom, in the 2 
year of her age.—And on Tenth month 26th, 187 
Caroline W. Griscom, in the 22d year of her age 
All children of the late Charles W. and Elizabell 










“And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went 
on singing and rustling. And so it grew all 
summer long till October. And when the 
bright days of autumn came, the leaf saw 
all the leaves around becoming very beauti- 
ful. Some were yellow, and some were 
striped with colors. Then it asked the tree 
what it meant. And the tree said, ‘ All 
these leaves are getting ready to fly away, 
and they have put on these colors because of 
their joy.’ 

“Then the little leaf begun to want to go, 
and grew very beautiful in thinking of it. 
And when it was gay in colors, it saw that 
the branches of the tree had no colors in 
them. And so the leaf said, ‘ Oh, branches, 
why are you lead-colored and we golden?’ 
‘We must keep on our work-clothes,’ said 
the tree, ‘for our work is not yet done, but 
your clothes are for a holiday, because your 
task is over.’ 

“ Just then a little puff of wind came, and 
the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
the wind took it up and turned it over, and 
then let it fall gently down under the edge of 
a fence, among hundreds of leaves, and it 
never waked up to tell us what it dreamed 
about.” 



















































From the same volume (“The Prattler ” 
from the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co.) we 
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D. Griscom, and members of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

SCOTT.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1876, at the 
residence of her daughter, Caroline Scott, at Sandy 
Spring, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Scott, in the 76th 
year of her age. She bore her last illness of ten 
days with great fortitude and Christian resignation ; 
she was a member of Fawn Particular and Deer 
Oreek Monthly Meetings. 

STABLER—On Fifth month 27th, 1876, at her 
residence in Alexandria, Virginia, Deborah H., 
widow of the !ate William Stabler, in the 80th year 
of her age. 
eee————————————————————— 

HUMBOLDT, 





[A friend sends us this tribute to the genius 
and labors of the great German philosopher, 
with a request for its publication. It is from 
the pen of R. G. Ingersol, and is the con- 
cluding part of a lecture on Humboldt.— 
Eps. ] 

The world is beginning to change because 
the people are beginning to think. To thiak 
is to advance. Everywhere the great minds 
are investigating the creeds and superstitions 
of men—the phenomena of nature and the 
laws of things. At the head of this great 
army of investigators stood Humboldt, the 
serene leader of an intellectual host—a king 
by the suffrage of science and the divine right 
of genius—-and to-day we are not honoring 
some butcher called a soldier, some wily poli- 
tician called a statesman, some robber called 
a king nor some malicious metaphysician 
called a saint, we are honoring the grand 
Humboldt, whose victories were all achieved 
in the arena of thought ; who destroyed preju- 
dice, ignorance and error, not men; who 
shed light, not blood, and who contributed to 
the knowledge, the wealth and the happiness 
of mankind. 

His life was pure, his aim lofty, his learn- 
ing varied and profound, and his achieve- 
ments vast. We honor him because he has 
ennobled our race—because he has contrib- 
uted as much as any man, living or dead, to 
the real prosperity of the world. We honor 
him because he honored us, because he labored 
for others, because he was the most learned 
man of the most learned nation, because he 
left a legacy of glory to every human being. 
For these reasons he is honored throughout 
the world. Millions are doing homage to his 
geuius at this moment, and millions are pro- 
nouncing his name with reverence and re- 
counting what he has accomplished. 

We associate the name of Humboldt with 
oceans, continents, mountains and volcanoes ; 
with great palms, the wide deserts, the snow- 
tipped craters of the Andes, with primeval 
forests aud European capitals, with wilder- 
nesses and universities, with savages and 
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savans, with the lonely rivers of unpeopled 
wastes, with peaks and pampas, and steppes, 
and cliffs, and crags, with the progress of the 
world, with every science known to man, and 
with every star glittering in the immensity of 
space. 

Humboldt adopted none of the soul-shrink- 
ing creeds of his day, wasted none of his 
time in the stupidities, inanities and contra- 
dictions of theological metaphysics. He did 
not endeavor to harmonize the astronomy 
and geology of a barbarous people with the 
science of the nineteenth century. Never for 
one moment did he abandon the sublime 
standard of truth ; he investigated, he studied, 
he thought, he separated the gold from the 
dross in the crucible of his grand brain. 


He stood erect by the grand tranquil col- 
umn of reason. He was an admirer, a lover, 
an adorer of Nature, and at the age of ninety, 
bowed by the weight of nearly a century, 
covered with the insignia of honor, loved by 
a nation, respected by a world, with kings 
for his servants, he laid his weary head upon 
her bosom—upon the bosom of the universal 
Mother—and, with her loving arms around 
him, sank into that slumber called Death! 
History added another name to the starry 
scroll of the immortals. The world is his 
menument ; upon the eternal granite of her 
hills he inscribed his name, and then upon 
everlasting stone his genius wrote this, the 
sublimest of truths: “The universe is gov- 
erned by law!” 








From the British Friend. 
EDE, A NEGRO MOTHER’S STORY. 


From his “ Reminiscences,” as appears by 
an interesting incident, Levi Coffin’s sym- 
pathies were enlisted in his early years on 
behalf of the African race. The following 
is one of the many remarkable stories in 
which the “ Reminiscences ” abound : 


As I was always interested in the work 
and ready to engage in it, I found opportu- 
nities to be of service to the slaves in various 
ways. The following is an account of one of 
my efforts in this line: 

Dr. Caldwell, whose name has been men- 
tioned before, was one of our near neighbors. 
He was a learned clergyman and physician, 
founded a college—said to be the first in 
North Carolina—and numbered among his 
pupils many of the prominent men of that 
State. His son, Samuel, was a Presbyterian 
minister, and was located in the southwestern 
part of the State, in charge of a church 
there. At one time, when on a visit to his 
relatives in Guilford county, he told his 
father that his wife very much needed a good 
house servant, and, after some deliberation, 
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the old Doctor concluded to make him a 
present of one. 

The question thus was, Which one of the 
negro women should it be ? 

The mistress was a humane Christian lady, 
and did not like the idea of separating hus- 
hand and wife, but all the negro women that 
were grown had husbands, and the girls were 
too young to fill the place, so it was finally 
decided that a woman named Ede should go. 
She was strong and healthy,and in the prime 
f life, and would be the most suitable. She 
had four children, three of whom were to be 
left behind; the youngest, being a babe a few 
months old, was to go with its mother. To 
satisfy the scruples of his wife against separ- 
ating husband and wife, the old Doctor told 
her that Ede’s husband—who belonged to 
another master—was a trifling negro, and 
‘hat his master would probably sell him be- 
‘ore long; that slave marriage was not legal ; 
and that perhaps Ede would soon get a better 
coan for a husband. 

When Ede learned that she was to go and 
ive with her young master, more than a hun- 
ired miles distant from her husband and 
children, she was filled with grief and dismay, 
and studied how she might avert the threat- 
ened calamity. 

The night before the time fixed for her 
start to her new home, she decided to flee to 
the thickets and hide herself for a week or 
two, hoping that in this time her master and 
mistress would change their mind about send- 
ing her away, and consent to let her remain. 
Preparing a little store of provisions, and 
taking her baby in her arms, she fled to the 
woods, and found a hiding-place in a dense 
thicket, about a mile from my father’s house. 
As it was some distance from the rvad, she 
ventured to kindle a little fire by the side of 
a log, for the weather was cool and chilly, and 
both she and her child suffered from the cold. 
She made a bed of leaves, by the side of 
a large log, and sheltered herself as well as 
she could from the wind. She had remained 
in this hiding-place for several days and 
nights, when her child became ill from cold 
and exposure. Filled with fresh anguish at the 
sight of its sufferings, and unable to alleviate 
them, she determined to leave her place of 
concealment. Her little stock of provisions 
had by this time given out, and she was be- 
ginning to suffer with hunger. She was ac- 
quainted with my father’s family, and knew 
us to be friends to the fugitive, and resolved 
to apply to us for help. She made her way 
to our house, at night, and was kindly re- 
ceived, though we knew we laid ourselves 
liable to a heavy penalty by harboring a 
fugitive slave. A hot supper was prepared 
for her, and then we heard her story, and 





























consulted together in regard to what should 


be done. Father was liable to fine and im. 3 


prisonment if she was discovered at our h 

yet we could not turn her away. The 
tates of humanity came in opposition to 
law of the land, and we ignored the law, 
mother said, ‘‘ The child is sick, and may die 
before morning; we cannot turn them 

our doors.” My father said he would righ 
the penalty, and Ede was given a comfortg. 
ble resting-place for the night. My mothe, 
did all that she could for the sick child, She 
spent the night trying to relieve its sufferings, 
and, at daylight, had the satisfaction of gg. 
ing it free from pain and in a quiet sleep, 


When morning came, the question arose, 


what should be done with Ede? We coulq 
not turn her out in the cold with her sick 
child, to return to her hiding-place in the 
woods, and she begged us not to send he 
back to her master’s. As she repeated her 
sad story the tears streamed down her chee 
and she said she would rather die than be 
separated from her family. 


I volunteered to go and plead her case with | 


her master and mistress, as 1 was acquainted - 


with them, and thought I could persuade 


them not to send her away. I also hoped tp 
save my father from the penalty he had ig. 


curred by harboring a fugitive. Leaving Ee” 


and the child at my father’s, I made my 


to the mansion of the aristocratic gentleman 


of the old school. I felt some misgivings a \, 


to the success of my mission when I entered ) 
the house, and was at first embarrassed when 

I was shown into the room where the Doctor 
was sitting. He received me kindly, as was 
his custom, and entered into conversation, 
Among the solid qualities of his character” 
was a rich vein of humor, and he alwa 

made himself attractive to young people, 
entertaining them with some droll story or 
puzzling them with knotty questions. He 
inquired about our school at New Garden, 
where Jeremiah Hubbard, a well-known 
Quaker Preacher, was then teaching, and 
said, “ You ought to pay Mr. Hubbard dou- 
ble price for your tuition, for I hear that he 


has taught his pupils the art of courting, be 
sides the common branches of a school educa: | 
tion. I hear that two of his pupils have made’ 
known their intentions of marriage, or given | 
in meeting, as you call it. How do you sup) 
pose those young Quakers feel now that they 


are half married ?” 


“ Like they intended to be wholly married | 


soon, I suppose,” I replied. 

He continued, “ Now, we Presbyterians do 
up such business sooner than you Quaker 
do”—and was going on in this strain when 
his wife entered the room. My diffidence 
had vanished by this time, and I longed for 
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unity to introduce the subject which 
la wy thoughts. After the mistress cf 
the house had greeted me and taken her seat, 
I said that I had come to speak with them 
on an important matter, and inquired if their 
slave woman Ede had run away. 


The Doctor replied, ‘ Yes, she ran off sev- 
eral days ago, to keep from going home with 
our son Sam, I suppose. She needs a good 
flogging for her foolishness—she would have 
a good home at his house. Do you know 
where she is hiding ?” 

I related the incident of her coming to our 
house and what had been done for her, and 
then pleaded her case with all the earnest- 
ness and eloquence I was master of, quoting 
all the texts of Scripture bearing on the case 
that [could remember, and bringing the mat- 
ter home to ourselves, putting ourselves in 
her place, etc. I soon saw that I had touched 
the old lady’s feelings. She said she thanked 
my mother for taking such good care of the 
sick child, and that she had very reluctantly 
given her consent for Ede to be separated 
from her family. I told them that Ede said 
she wished to come home if they would let 
her stay, but that she had rather die than be 
sent away from her husband and children. 
The old Doctor had listened attentively to 
my pleading, but had made noreply. I now 
asked him if my father had done right in 
taking in Ede and her child in violation of 
the law, thus making himself liable to a heavy 
penalty, if he was disposed to prosecute. 







































He replied, ‘‘ Your father has done right ; 
I shall not trouble him, and I thank your 
mother for her kindness to the sick child As 
for you, you have done your part very well. 
Why, Mr. Coffin, you would make a pretty 
good preacher; if you come to me I will give 
you lessons in theology without charge.” 

I thanked him for his offer, but said I had 
not come to talk about theology that morn- 
ing; I wanted to know what word I should 
carry back to poor Ede, who was waiting at 
our house in anxious suspense. 


He said, “ Well, this is no doubt your first 
sermon, and you would be disappointed and 
might give up preaching if you were not suc- 
cessful ; you may tell Ede to come home, and 
I will not send her away.” 

I took my leave, and went home rejoicing. 
I gave an account of my visit and the success 
that had attended my efforts, and Ede 
shouted for joy. In the middle of the day, 
when it was warm and sunny, she started 
home carrying her child, which my mother 
had wrapped comfortably in a small blanket. 

The Doctor kept his word, and she was 
allowed to remain at home with her family. 


of her children.” 
antidote, and is ever ready with the solution 
of the difficulties which it has raised. A 
little waiting, and the tubes and lenses, the 
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FROM THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE. 
In the ebb and flow of thought so charac- 


teristic of our modern intellectual life, one 

idea has many times gained, and as often 

lost, ground. From the days of Galileo to 

the present, during the centuries which have 

elapsed since the gift of its new vision had 

been bestowed upon the world by the blind 

Florentine, the doubt has now and again 

found voice, whether even Divine love and 

care can be commensurated with Divine 

power. The infinite reaches of space, re- 

vealed or suggested by the telescope, exhausts ° 
our capacity for belief. We stagger before 

the thoughts of an Intelligence which can 

and does fill every portion of this infinity of 

worlds with full, perfect and exquisite life. 

The subtle skepticism of the human heart, 

ever ready to seize an occasion, again asserts 

itself. The attribute of*power is magnified 

at the expense of the no less God-like attri- 

bute which is satisfied with nothing less than 

perfection in detail. 
unbelief returns to the thought that even a 
love, a wisdom, a forethought which it mocks 
with the title of Divine, will fail to bestow 
upon each atom of this infinity, the care and 
tenderness which the race, in its infancy and 
ignorance, had fancied to be its own. 
so God is pushed back and away from our 
human lives into a vague and dim abstrac- 
tion, as the First Great Cause, and nothing 
more. 


The world in its innate 


And 


But “ Wisdom,” now as of old, “ is justified 
Science is always its own 


mechanical perfection and delicate adjust- 


ments which had created the doubt, resolved 


it. While the telescope was sweeping the 
fields of space,—bringing within the ken of 
man new worlds, and systems of worlds in the 
universe of unknown vastness above us,—the 
microscope, in its humbler sphere, was reveal- 
ing a no less wonderful universe of unknown 
beauty and perfection beneath us. 


The line of telescopic discovery sweeping 
off into infinite space might well bring doubt 
and despair to the mind which contemplates 
that alone; but there is another line of dis. 
covery more beautiful, more wonderful still. 
As we look, and tremble at the Divine Power 
which holds the heavenly bodies in their 
orbits, we see it come circling round and be- 
neath us, holding us safe within the magic 
bounds of that Divine love which has made 
man the central fact of creation. 

This little instrument, then, has wrought 
a noble work for God and truth in the world, 
The microscope has, apart from its own pecu- 
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liar work, a mission. Not only has it re- 
vealed to us many secrets which make life 
easier, which soften the pangs of disease and 
diminish the anguish of bereavements, but it 
has helped to silence the voice which was de- 
livering its message of desolation to the 
world, in denying the Fatherhood of God. 
Not only does it show us the marvelous pre- 
cision of inorganic nature, and the delicate 
adjustments of chemical, physical and vital 
forces in organic, but it brings us into the 
very antechamber of that court where) life 
holds its mysterious sway,—almost into the 
presence of the subtile vital force which baffles 
analysis, and laughs synthesis to scorn.—s. 
B. Herrick in Scribners for 11th mo. 


o—tee 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MY PURSE AND IL. 
ORIGINAL. 
We have been friends for years together, 
My purse and I, 
Through summer and through winter weather, 
When storms beat high. 


We've laughed till laughter shook the air, 
When mirth ran high ; 
Forgetting toil, forgetting care, 
My purse and I. 


We've wept at sorrows not our own, 
The widow’s sigh ; 

Our hearts were opened to her moan, 
And childhood’s cry. 


We’ve wept at sorrows all our own, 
My purse and I; 

We've felt that we were all alone, 
Alone to die. 


We have our secrets very deep, 
No one can spy ; 

For we our own true counsel keep, 
My purse and I. 


We count ‘the cost of daily bread 
Befo-e we buy; 

And often sigh and shake the head, 
My purse and I. 


For now we're poor and very thin, 
My purse and I; 

No more to spend and none to win, 
As days pass by. 


But we’ve been friends so long together, 
My purse and I; 

We will not part in wintry weather, 
When storms beat high. 


We’ll keep our secret all alone, 
Until we die; 

And we shall pass without a moan, 

My purse and I. 


a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER FOR LIGHT, 


My mind is fill’d with bursting thoughts that can- 
not be expressed ! 

The rolling sea, the desert wastes, the mountain’s 

shaggy crest, 
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The bubbling springs, the flowing stream 
tude of woods, ®, the sal. 


The thunder-cloud with lightning forked 
descending floods, rand rain 


The arching vault above my head with w 
worlds of light, oer 


The sunset clouds of gorgeous hues, the d 


shades of night, Sep~dark 
The lowly animals that crawl, the mi 
that roam, ehty Dena 
The myriad fishes of the sea that have a Watery 
home, 
The birds that fill the air with song, or live Upon 
the deep, 


The beast that springs upon his prey, the chamois 
on the steep, 

ve gorge, Nevada’s crest, Niagara’s awful 
all, 

The deep, dark cajions of the west, its forests great 
and tall, 

All fill my soul with solemn thoughts! 1 ask fo 
light in vain ! 

The mystery of all things round amounts almost to 
pain ! ° 

Who can unravel, who explain the wonder of it al) 

In vain on human power I lean! On Thee my 
God, I call! 

Wilt Thou, Almighty Power unseen, 
inmost soul, 

And calm the tumult of my thoughts 
mind control ? 

Give me to see with reason clear (the gift that Thoy 
hast given) 

How Power and Good are reconciled in all beneath 
the heaven, 

Why floods and earthquakes swallow up the inno 
cent and good, 

And why the lamb and cooing dove for fox and 
hawk are food ? 

I will not blame the Mighty One for unexplained 
things, 

Perhaps ’tis best, and in the dark may boil the hid 
den springs 

That, bursting wide their borders, may o’er the 
darkness throw 

A golden and a shining light on all we cannot 
know! 

In twilight’s pensive hour I’ll wait, submissive to 
Thy will, 

In calmaess trust the Power divine, with list’ning 
ear be still ! N. H. 

Baltimore, Twelfth mo. 15th, 1876. 


speak to my 


, my doubting 


(From Augustine’s Soliloquies, Book vii.) 


And I sought, whence is evil: I set before the eye of my 
spirit the whole creation ; whatsoever we see therein= 
sea, earth, air, stars, trees, moral crea‘ures,—yea, whatee 
ever there is we do not see,—angels and spiritual powers, 
Where is evil, and whence comes it, since God the Good 
hath created all things? Why made he anything at all of 
evil, and not rather by His Almightiness cause it not to be? 
These thoughts I turned in my miserable heart, over 
charged with most gnawing cares, and admonished to re 
turn to myself, entered even into my inmost soul, Thou 
being my guide, and beheld even beyond my soul and mind 
the Light unchangeable. He who knows the truth knows 


what that Light is, and he that knows it knows Eternity!) 


O Truth, who art Eternity! Love, who art Truth! Eternity, 
who art Love! And I beheld that ‘thou madest all thin ‘ 
good, and to Thee is nothing whatsoever evil. From 

angel to the worm, from the first motion to the last, Thou 
settest each in its place, and everything is good in its kind. 
Woe is me! How now art thou in the highest, how deep in 
the deepest! and Thou never departest from as and wé 
scarcely return to thee. a 

<onseninsenitbidliinibemneniee 


TuE religion of Christ is a religion of love; 


its law is the law of kindness and its exercises 
are the exercises of benevolence. 
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DAMASCUS. 

From Charles Dudley Warner’s new book, 
« Jn the Levant,” is taken this vivid picture 
of the houses and palaces of the supremely 
ancient city of Damascus. Warner and his 

rty made an especial study of the homes 
and the manner of life of the people, when- 
ever and wherever such investigation was 

ossible : 

“The private houses of Damascus are a 
theme of wonder and admiration throughout 
the Orient. In a land in which a moist spot 
js called a garden, and a canal bordered by 
willows afparadise, the fancy constructs a 

alace of the uttermost splendor and luxury 
out of materials which, in a less growing 
country, would scarcely satisfy moderate no- 
tions of comfort or of ostentation. 

“ But the East is a region of contrasts as 
well as of luxury,and it is difficult to say how 
much of their reputation the celebrated man- 
sions of Damascus owe to the wretchedness of 
the ordinary dwellings, and also to the rag- 
gedness of their surroundings. We spent a 
day in visiting several of the richest dwellings, 
and steeping ourselves in the dazzling Juxury 
they offer. 

“The exterior of a private house gives no 
idea of its interior. Sometimes its plain mud 
wall has a solid, handsome street door, and if 
it is very old, perhaps a rich Saracenic por- 
tal; but usually you slip from the gutter, 
lined with mud walls, called a street, into an 
alley, crooked, probably dirty, pass through 
a stable yard, and enter a small court, which 
may be cheered by a tree and a basin of 
water. Thence you wind through a narrow 
passage into a large court, parallelogram of 
tessellated marble, having a fountain in 
the centre, and about it orange and lemon 
trees and roses and vines. The house, two 
stories high, is built about this court, upon 
which all the rooms open without communi- 
cating with each other. Perhaps the building 
is of marble and carved, or it may be highly 
ornamented with stucco and painted in gay 
colors. If the establishment belongs to a 
Mosiem, it will have beyond this court a 
second, larger and finer, with more fountains, 
trees and flowers, and a house more highly 
decorated. This is the harem, and the way 
to it is a crooked alley, so that by no chance 
can the slaves or visitors of the master get a 
glimpse of the apartments of the women. The 
first house we visited was of this kind; all 
the portion the gentlemen of the party were 
admitted into was in a state of shabby decay ; 
its court in disrepair, its rooms void of com- 
fort—a condition of things to which we had 
become well accustomed in everything Mos- 
lem. But the ladies found the court of the 
harem beautiful, and its apartments old and 


very rich in wood-carving and in arabesques, 
something like the best old Saracenic houses 
in Cairo.” 

In the Jewish, as in the Moslem houses, 
there is an odd mixture of gaudiness and dis- 
comfort. Rich materials are employed, but 
nothing is done to give to the dwellings the 
beauty of homes. This description gives the 
reader a vivid notion of the splendor and of 
the lack of comfort which Mr. Warner em- 
phasizes in many ways: 

“The first one, the salon, will give an idea 
of the others. It was a lofty, but not Jarge 
room, with a highly-painted ceiling, and con- 
sisted of two parts; the first, level with the 
court and paved with marble, had a marble 
basin in the centre supported on carved lions; 
the other two-thirds of the apartment was 
raised about a foot, carpeted and furnished 
with chairs of wood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, stiffly set against thewalls. The chairs 
were not comfortable to sit in, and they were 
the sole furniture. The wainscoting was of 
marble, in screen-work, and most elaborately 
carved. High up, near the ceiling, were win- 
dows, double windows in fact, with a space 
between like a gallery, so that the lace-like 
screen-work was exhibited to the utmost ad- 
vantage. There was much gilding and color 
to the marble, and the whole was costly and 
gaudy. The sleeping-rooms in the second 
story were also handsome in this style, but 
they were literally all windows, on all sides; 
the space between the windows was never 
more than three or four inches. They are 
admirable for light and air, but to enter 
them is almost like stepping out of doors. 
They are all en suite, so that it would seem 
that the family must retire simultaneously, 
exchanging the comparative privacy of the 
isolated rooms below for the community of 
these glass apartments.” 

A little further on the author says: 

“In none of these veneered and stuccoed 
palaces did we find any comfort ; everywhere 
a profuse expenditure of money in Italian 
marble, in carving, in gilding, in glaring 
color, but no taste except in some of the wood- 
work, cut in arabesque and inlaid—a remin- 
iscence of the almost extinct Saracenic grace 
and invention. The construction of all the 
buildings and ornamentation were shabby 
and cheap in appearance, in spite of the rich 
materials. 

“The salons that we saw in other houses 
were of the same general style of the first ; 
some had marble niches in the walls, the arch 
of which was suported by slender marble 
columns, and these recesses, as well as the 
walls, were decorated with painting, usually 
landscapes and cities. The paintings give 
you a perfectly accurate idea of the condition 
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of art in the Orient; it was not only pre- 
Raphaelite, it was pre-Adamite, worse than 
Byzantine, and not so good as Chinese. 
Money had been freely lavished in these 
dwellings, and whatever the Eastern chisel or 
brush could do to enrich and ornament them 
had been done. I was much pleased by the 
picture of a city—it may have been Damas- 
cus—freely done upon the wall. The artist 
had dotted the plaster wall with houses as 
children are accustomed to make on a slate, 
arranging some of them in rows and insert- 
ing here and there a minaret and a dome. 
There was not the slightest attempt at shading 
or perspective. Yet the owners contemplated 
the result with visible satisfaction, and took a 
simple and undisguised pleasure in our admi- 
ration of the work of art. 

“‘Alas, I said to the delighted Jew con 
noisseur who had paid for this picture, ‘we 
have nothing like that in our houses in 
America, not even in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington.’ 

“«But your country is new,’ he replied, 


with amiable consideration; ‘you will have | 


99 


of it one day. 





PEopPLe seem to think that love toward 
God must be totally different in kind from the 
love which we feel for our fellow-creatures, 
nay, as though it might exist without any 
feeling at all. Ifwe believed that it ought 
to be the same feeling which is expressed by 
a living friendship upon earth, higher and 
purer, but not less real and warm, and if we 
tried our hearts to see whether it is in us by 
the same tests, there would be less self-decep- 
tion on this point ; and we should more easily 
be convinced that we must be wholly destitute 





of that of which we can show no liye] 
—ZJ. C. Hare. very token, 


GENUINE neighborly love knows no 4 
tinction of persons. It is like the sua, Which 
does not ask on what it shall shine, or what 
it shall warm ; but shines and warms by the 
very laws of its own being. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Stated meeting, Fourth-day evening, First month 
3, 1877, 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. Annus 
election. W. J. Junxs, Presideny, 

N. E. Janney, Cleré. 

Friends’ Meeting, at the Home for Aged and Jp. 
firm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard aventes 
on First-day (to-morrow) afternoon, 31st inst., at 3 
o’clock. General invitation isextended. Raceand 
Vine, Arch and Walnut street lines pass the build. 


ing. 


i 
ITEMS. 


Tue London Times says that a movement is og 
foot for a combination of the Direct and Anglo. 
American cable companies. 


One hundred and fifty lives were lost in vessels 
wrecked on the East coast of Scotland and Eng. 
land during the recent gales. 


A TELEGRAM from Delhi, dated on the 22d of this 
month, states, preparations on a grand scale are 
making for the proclamation of Queen Victoria ag 
“Empress of [ndia” in that city, on the first day 
of the year. 


As we go to press, the sad intelligence reaches 
us of the death of John L. Shoemaker, one of our 
most prominent and estimable citizens. He diedat 
midnight of the 26th; he was a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 25th, 1876. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.| Tue State Fish Commission hag 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., bought the fish ponds and fishes of Seth 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 





U. 8. 68 81 r......0. grivvibedsassase 11334@11344 | Subject to Market Auctuations. fish-raising purposes. 
U. S. 63 81 © crcccoceseee «117 @1173g | Butter—Choice grades scarce. . ks 
U. 8S. 5—20s r’65 n --10974@110 Best Penna, rolls.. - 24@ 26); Five ships are building at Chester, 
U. 8. 5—208 "67 Fr... + 11244@11234 | " # prints. 35@ 40) Pa., giving employment to 1,500 men, 
SF BR PE Gicisescteccsveccsornes LUL3g@111%4 Eggs—Fresh, per doz . 800 2 | 
U. &, 5S "81 £..ccccccscccscceeceseee 11154@112 Western, @Xtra....sseee 27@ 29| A LARGE number of vessels are bound 
U. S. 5208 65 C...cseeeemeresees 10914 @109%4 | Poultry—Chickens, dry- to Philadelphia from foreign ports for 
: . — = Picssdsvoventonsees ingens eng and fat, se grain cargoes. 

. 8. 63 CUTTENCY......0eeeeeeee 4@\2 * ~ 
U, 8. 4§8 "G1 Leeseee cossersneereenee 10854@10834 + 16@ 17)|  Durina the past week the grain mar- 
State 68 2d SeTiCS......eeeeee 107 @ + 12@ 14 | ket, especially that for wheat, h.s been 
City 68 DOW...+escerseesrereeseeees 112 @113 Lard, , sreseseseens 11 @ 11% | active, excited and higher, owing to 
City 68 Old.....---ereee- steeseesees 107 @ Live Calves, prime milch... 7 @ 814 | the late advance in Western rail freights 
Philadelphia and Erie 6s.....103 @ Prime Sheep, sees 444@ 546 | and higher prices in foreign ports, no 
Philadelphia and Erie 7s.....97 @ Live Cattle, — © cesaco § 6 | tably those of Great Britain, which has 
ee a _ con 7s..... 624 _ ——— per bbl....... : > 4 ; = | been the largest purchaser, 
Reading Railroad..... ........ 4 Swee 25) i . i 
Cam & Amb RR m 6s t9 6.109 @109%Z Apples, choice, 1 60@ 2 00|, THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 4734@ 48% | Onions, be 2 50@ 2 75 | have reduced their freight rates be- 
Reading Railroad...........+0 1844@ 20% | “ per bushel.. 70@ 75 | tween Trenton and New York, Jersey 
Northern Central Railroad.. 25 @ 25% | Wheat, Pa. & Del., per bu,... 1 30@ 1 42 | City, Philadelphia, Kensington and 
Minehill Railroad............... 474@ Corn, white, new, ° ... 53@ 54|Camden. Tne reduction is said to run 
United Railroads of N. J....139 @ Yellow, ve 5d@ 55 | from two to four cents on the hundred. 
Central ransportation....... 3934@ 4014 | Oats, ” - 87@ 40| Te soup houses of Philadelphia are © 

‘ 


Manufacturers’ Nat Bank... 27°¢@ 2 
Mechanics’ National Bank..11844@ ixed, 
Central - “« ,199 @ Straw, rye, 





34 me Ses, per ton... 
i “ 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. Weeks, at the head waters of French 
GOId...ccccrcoseresesere scceessseseees 10744@0s | Delaware avenue. 


Creek. near Corry, Pa., for $2,000, for 


















16 00@17 00 | in active operation again. They fur- 
«13 00@14 00 | nish good nourishing soup tothe needy 
&eeende 14 00@16 00 | poor without charge. 
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FRIENDS 








OHALKLEY L. JONES. PREDERIOK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.12}, 1.25, 

1,50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders, 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 


the property before making the loan, and loan not | Address P. O. Box 2019. 


more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address S.L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

a El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





Fornitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New Book: 
Outsellsany bookin the market. 
Splendidly illustrated with many humorous drawings 
Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents wanted 


in every place. Terms and circulars free. J. M. 
Stoppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHILDRENS’ FRIEND. 


An illustrated monthly, now entering its twelfth year, 
devoted to the best interests of the youth of all ages. 
Terms, $1.56 per year, postage paid. Specimen numbers 
10 cents. ress 
M. Y. HOUGH, 

Editor and Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St, | Steet, Philadelphia, Ps. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
iN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inqguirigs BY MAtL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 





We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not | In a Friends’ day and boarding school. 
In over six | woman qualified to teach the Latin and French lan- 


to exceed one third of the actual value. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage. Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 


TEACHER WANTED 


A man or 





years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a | guages in addition to the ordinary branches of an 


day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 


Eoglish education would be preferred. Apply by 


letter to 
GIDEON FROST, 
Glenhead P. O., Long Island. 


ANTED-A GOOD HOME AMONGST FRIENDS 
is wanted for a motherless girl, in her elev- 


them to be a safe and good security, and as such | enth year, whose father is very desirous to have 


recommend them to my friends. 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Correspondence | her properly brought up. 


Information regarding 
the parents can be obtained of ISAAC N. WELLS, 
care taker of Race Street Meeting House, 152 N. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 




















FRIENDS’ 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 


Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, ee ese | and Trunk 
Straps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY. 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 18, 818. 


OC. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Sorter consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


EVE RYTHING Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


A. B. COHU, 


197 ‘Warer Sr., N. Y. 


KA'UB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS. 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 
OLD STAND. 923 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and waperies Ce 
An _ extensive and varied assortment of 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
eut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully sele 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and oy to order, in fall sets or to match broken sets. 
ae ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 





FOR THE 


FARM. 





+. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, et | 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Worth Second Bt Philade 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


3B pyMPS 


c 
" 
°, 
Blatchley’s ; Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.’s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old aud new styles, and all valuable improvements, 
Mannfacturing facilities g-eatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices SMALL, Visitors, Dealers and the Trade 
pecially, are cordis ae =e yey when in town to ihe big Exhibition, 
to call and see vs o restale-ne. with prices and terms, 


C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf'r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter 0, 


AGENT 


Printing keane, 








Nor 





double their more 
proved ($2) Recei 3 
nn Arbor, 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver. . 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila,, Pa. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
ee. ” Address Dr. Chase's 











MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 


INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED: 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


eeu 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4a 


Special atten- 
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